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OT least among factors militating against 
the acceptance of rationalism by the 


questing mind is the absence of any 
satisfactory definition of its doctrine. Although 
the iconoclastic phase of materialist freethought 
appears to be drawing to a close, there remain 


many who claim the title ‘ rationalist’ while 
directing at the vitals of religion an offensive that 
is regarded by other ‘rationalists’ as unethical. 
Such differences are plainly less- detrimental to 
freethought than to religion, by the very nature of 
the case, but no matter how far a multiplicity of 
views may be a sign of vigour there exists only one 
reality and only one truth reflecting it. So the lack 
of agreement over the principles of rationalism is 
intolerable. 

McCabe insisted that the doctrine is concerned 
solely with the criticism of religious beliefs. Others 
have gone further: dictionaries define it as the 
doctrine advocating the uninhibited use of reason 
in resolving the problems of existence (or something 
tantamount), and this of course is the most frequent 
meaning. But such a doctrine is irrational—that is, 
it embodies no conscious purpose; and so to accept 
it necessitates, as with religions, an unquestioning 
faith. This is certainly not the kind of doctrine to 
satisfy those who are looking for certitude. So 


far as it goes the definition is adequate; what it 
requires is a further clause stating just why reason 
should be paramount. 

The function of reason in human affairs is always 
the same. It is to set the elements of knowledge and 
experience in true perspective. As a formulated 
principle this function is immediately associated 
with scientific activities, but reason is no less in 
evidence, of course, in the activities of everyday 
life. If the physicist wishes to measure the speed 
of light reason will tell him how; if one wishes to 
avoid getting wet reason will again point the way. 
Reason is an agent of the will: provided we know 
what we want to achieve, it will tell us the best 
course to adopt. 

To the brief definition of rationalism, then, we 
might add ‘in order that the maximum fulfilment 
of purpose may be had’. But if a doubter is to be 
brought to accept the doctrine he must be convinced 
that the maximum fulfilment of purpose is a good 
objective. And this renders the problem an ethical 
one: if we are to show that the effect of applied 
rationalism is good we must discover what ‘ good * 
means. 

A hundred years ago, and before, all attempts at 
explaining the meaning of ‘ good’ were filled with 
emotive injunctions and universals, so that they 
were understood only by those whose ideological 
slant ran with the writers’. The development of 
psychology and evolutionary science has since 
revealed an entirely new aspect, one from which 
* good * is seen in its relation with the unconscious 
and half-conscious processes of the mind, in 
particular, with the growth of the individual 
conscience. This last element, long regarded as a 
mystical endowment, is now seen as the result of 
repression of certain tendencies during infancy. 


Left to itself, the infant gratifies its every impulse; 
it seeks always to obtain a maximum of fulfilled 
purpose, purpose being always associated with 
pleasure-giving or pain-averting action. But soon 
its efforts begin to be selectively thwarted, and it is 
torn between the desire for self-gratification and 
the desire to follow the dictates of its beloved 
mother. If this conflict persists, there results 
indecision and consequently inaction, which reduces 
the chances of survival. If the natural impulses are 
followed, there results a weakening of the mother s 
powers of protection, again reducing the chances °f 
survival. Thus there has evolved a mechanism !y 
which those tendencies inhibited by the mother are 
repressed, and the feeling of guilt that is thereaft r 
associated with them effectively prevents their 
being pursued. 

Due to the effects of repression there arise two 
uses, and therefore two meanings, of the word 
‘good’. One is applied to objects or actions th:t 
give satisfaction and have no connection with guilt. - 
as in ‘a good apple’, which is one that tastc; 
pleasant, keeps well, and so on; and ‘a good 
swim’, which is one that exhilarates us. The 
other meaning is the moral one; it is applied to 
those modes of behaviour whose non-observanve 
has been condemned, with the result that the thoug t 
of disregarding them is associated with a feeling of 
guilt. Thus while the one meaning is grounded in 
the innate tendencies of the mind the other derives 
from a later addition. The content of this later 
addition, moreover, is arbitrary, varying froin 
household to household, and when one begins ‘> 
be aware of this, as sooner or later one must, there 
results a loss of faith in parental infallibility with a 
consequent questioning of inculcated values. 

Whenever the conscience is poorly developed 
morality may become synonymous with public 
opinion and civil law. In some cases, with a more 
acute conscience, faith is transferred to a non- 
human authority (generally foreshadowed in th. 
parental system of values). But if there is a gre2' 
desire for knowledge and truth it will be felt tha: 
the higher moralities are scarcely less disparate than 
the mundane and that they are almost as arbitrary. 
Hence there may arise a state of indecision—the 
familiar moral dilemma—in which the conscience 
can discover no system that will withstand the 
rigours of criticism. So long as this dilemma is felt 
to spring from an inner shortcoming (as it often is, 
the sense of guilt being still alive) either it wili 
persist or it will eventually be resolved by yielding 
to one or other of the artificial systems of morality. 
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But if it is realized that the cause lies in the lack of 
objective basis to all conventional systems it be- 
comes evident that the only acceptable meaning of 
* good ° is that which is common to all organisms at 
all times—that is, the maximum fulfilment of 
purpose. And since such a maximum cannot be 
attained without due concern for every aspect of 
every sentient thing, we may formulate as the 
principle of good action ‘the uninhibited use of 
reason in resolving the problems of existence in 
order that the maximum fulfilment of sentient 
purpose may be had’. 

Thus we see that rationalism is an ethical doctrine. 
It is a principle of action aiming at the fullest 
possible experience of the qualities of enjoyment, 
interest, exhilaration, happiness, contentment; 
qualities that may be symbolized by the expression 
‘ right-feeling’. By virtue of its consisting in a 
single comprehensive precept there is no ethical 
problem to which it is unable to give a solution. 

Consider the following example. At the birth of 
a deformed or feeble child two courses are open, 
each incurring a certain loss of right-feeling. The 
child’s life might be sustained, in which case it 
would probably suffer at a later time and perhaps 
increase the likelihood of later offspring suffering 
similarly; or its life might be taken, in which case 
those persons close to it would be pained. In 
addition the decision to practise prolicide would 
give considerable general pain, which would at the 
same time be mollified by the realization that the 
trammelling of natural selection by medical science 
has an overall weakening effect on the race and is 
therefore bound to increase the risk of contracting 
disease. The task of consulting all available sources 
of knowledge and drawing on the widest possible 
range of experience in an effort to predict the 
probable outcome of alternative procedures is 
clearly an immense one. But after several thousand 
years of wrestling with moral problems we should 
have learned that nothing is easy. What is significant 
is that we have finally taken the balance out of 
the hands of arbitrary moralities and individual 
disposition and set it down on an objective 
footing. 


There is no need to look at further problems as 


instances of the method of rational ethics. The 
most diverse matters fall within its field—politics, 
honesty, abortion, use of money—but the principle 
of good action implies every solution and never 
varies. There remains, however, one aspect of 
very great moment. Although the individual can 
do much to promote right-feeling by direct action, 


the optimum state of society cannot be attained 
unless everyone adopts the principle. This is an 
exceedingly visionary hope, of course, but it is 
obvious that the dissemination of the principle is 
itself a major facter in the promotion of right- 
feeling, and so this should be worked for. 

So far as rationalists themselves are concerned 
there can be little difficulty in granting the validity 
of the rational ethic, but in putting this outline to 
a fellow-rationalist I avail myself of the body of 
knowledge, conceptions, and views that are the 
essence of the rationalist make-up. I cam have no 
such aid in attempting to convince the non-rational- 
ist, for, as we have implied, reason can do no more 
than point the way when the goal is already known 
It can tell the physicist how to determine the speed 
of light, but his desire to obtain this datum springs 
like all desires, from the non-conscious disposition 
of the mind. Similarly the desire to promote 
universal right-feeling springs from irrational ele- 
ments, and so direct argument may not be an 

' efficacious means of spreading the doctrine. Never. 
theless we know what we want to achieve and sc 
provided we have adequate knowledge, reasoning 
can help us. 

It is manifest that during the evolution of man 
and society there occurs profound moral change. 
Many animals desire only their own well-being 
primitive man desires only the well-being of himself 
and his own group; the great majority of Europeans 
a century ago desired only the well-being of them- 
selves and their own nation. When a man lives in 
close contact with others of his kind he becomes 
aware of their similarity to himself, so that the pain 
experienced by them also hurts him and he tries to 
relieve it. With every enlargement of understanding 
the moral sentiment ranges further afield. Not 
until the discoveries of modern science, however, 
has it been possible to carry this process to its 
fullest expression. It is only with the degree of 
understanding to be had through the data of such 
sciences as astronomy, organic evolution, anthro- 
pology, and psychology that the apogee of moral 
growth may be attained. 

Here then, in the orientating principles of science, 
is a fruitful source of ethical enlightenment, formerly 
active only as an unconscious force and now 
capable of intensified effect through the channels 
of education. Together with the appeal to conscience 
and sensibility, this factor can hardly fail to raise 
the tenor of human behaviour. The times are bad 
but they have been worse, and evolution is on the 
side of the Good. 


A Night in Heaven 


by CYRIL HUGHES 


evening in Paris. There were no social dis- 

tinctions, no moral judgments by St Peter or 
anybody else. The only condition, rigidly adhered 
to, was that those seeking admission should have 
the required entrance money, which, at seventy-five 
frances per person at the height of the season and 
sixty-five at other times, could not be called ex- 
cessive. Few were able to plead poverty as a reason 
for not making the celestial journey. 

The district of Paris which contained Heaven 
~as, of course, Montmartre; Boulevard de Clichy, 

fact. On my most recent visit to that romantic 
. cighbourhood, however, I looked in vain for ‘ Le 

‘el’. The place where I seemed to remember it 

. 5 having stood was occupied, alas, by a cinema, 

\l glass and chromium, with lurid posters advertis- 
‘ag an epic of flagellation. I decided against making 
inquiries. To walk around at night in the vicinity 
of Place Pigalle asking strangers the way to Heaven 
is to expose oneself to more comment than Lady 
Bracknell on the railway platform. 

Paris is poorer if Heaven is, indeed, no more. 
We first encountered it, I remember, by accident 
on a wet winter's night when its mock-gothic 
fagade offered convenient shelter. We paid, and 
the door-keeper, a rather scruffy young man, 
opened the portals to us. These were no pearly 
gates, but solid wood with brass handles, bearing 
a notice giving the price of admission and the 
important devotional message: ‘Service non 
compris*. The door-keeper followed us in, and 
announced us sepulchrally as ‘ Deux fidéles’. The 
interior of the place had a medieval air, but the 
light was too dimly religious to see whether the 
gothic vaulting was of stone or paint. A long 
refectory table ran the length of the room, ashtrays 
neatly spaced along it. To one side stood an 
elaborately carved pulpit, and on the wall on either 
side of it were two large pictures, one of a North 
African slave market (luscious female slaves), the 
other of a witches’ sabbath, orgies and all (luscious 
female witches). Genuine Delacroix, we were later 
assured, but genuine. At the far end of the room a 
small stage was curtained off, and beside it, domi- 
nating all, was a huge model of 2 pig, standing on 
its hind legs, a brush in its mouth—the Great God 
Porcus, the biggest piece of bacon in the world. 


iF used to be possible to visit Heaven any 


What, we wondered, had we let ourselves in for? 
We seemed to be the only clients, and an eld:rly 
man in vaguely ecclesiastical robes advanced tc 
greet us, pronounced a benediction, and introdu ec 
himself as Father Joseph. He was smokin: a 
Gauloise. He presented his companion, who ist 
then appeared from behind the pig, a large, pli «op 
man in velvet robe, skull-cap, and gloves. Tis, 
he said, was the Reverend. We shook ha: ds 
gravely. 

Father Joseph told us that he had not always b <n 
in Heaven. He had for thirty years lived the life of 
a trouper, with appearances in most of the fam: is 
music-halls of Britain and America. We liked is 
lined face and kind eyes, and did not inquire : 0 
closely into his reasons for taking up his pres: 1 
celestial abode. Heaven, he informed us, had oper 2d 
in 1896, and since that date many souls had pass :d 
through its gates .... By now, more custo™ers hid 
arrived, and when about a dozen of us were seat :d 
at the table there entered the room. an ang.l, 
a young man in a red wig, wearing an off-wh e¢ 
gown, two paper wings, and a little golden ha 
This, of course, was the traditional furniture >{ 
Heaven according to a modern novelist; angels © 
white nighties and Stanford in B flat, only witho | 
the Stanford. But there were compensations. Ti: 
angel stood beside us and murmured sociabl, : 
*What'll you have to drink?’ We had wine, ar ! 
the spectacle commenced. 

The Reverend mounted the pulpit and gave } 
‘umorous sermon, if so mild a term can be used 
describe this piece of witty and magnificently « 
livered scurrility. The audience having be 
adequately softened up, the curtain rose, to rev... 
Father Joseph pacing his cell, suffering, he p: 
claimed, the remorse of a soul that has forgoti 
its Ave Maria. At last, his spiritual pain somew! 
appeased, he lay down, and slept—and dreamc. 
Blackout. Scene two. 

And then, of course, it was the mixture as usu’ 
for the monk’s dream meant the arrival of «> 
girls, about fourteen hundredweight of then 
angels without nighties this time, wearing lit: ¢ 
more than fixed smiles. The programme, which 
obtained on the way out, tells the rest, and alsv 
makes it clear that the celestial kingdom has two 
stereys: 

PART I (Ground floor}— PARADISE '. Divine service 
and sermon by the most humorous preacher in Paris. 
* The Monk's Dream *—Illustrated by tableaux vivants 
of the lusts of the flesh. Ist class refreshments served 


during the spectacle. No extra charge is made for the 
entertainment on the floor above. 
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PART II (ist floor}—‘ HEAVEN’. Suave visions of 
celestial bliss. Acrobatics by angels in the clouds. 
Metamorphos (sic) of a lady spectator into an angel. 
Safe return to former condition ensured. Interesting 
experiments made with the assistance of gentlemen from 
the audience. Visions of Mahometan Paradise and 
oriental ecstasy. 


Nobody, it will be agreed, could complain of not 
getting value for his one and sixpence. 

We have wondered since why Heaven did not 
leave a nasty taste in the mouth. On the face of 
it, it was a sordid little place, a shabby tenth-rate 
cabaret playing every half-hour or so to a handful 
of people. One felt sorry, especially, for the 
wretched girls, refugees from Place Pigalle, whose 
lack of every conceivable talent had brought them 
here as celestial acrobats and dancing fairies for, I 
suppose, about 400 francs a night. After the show 
one of them asked me, ‘ Est-ce que vous avez un 
peu d'argent pour les pauvres petit sanges?’ Heaven, 
for the poor little angels, must have been not far 
removed from hell. Yet the atmosphere of the 
place was anything but pathetic, and the entertain- 
ment was very funny, if not always intentionally. 
It owed much to the Rabelaisian running comment- 
ary, always vulgar but never disgusting, supplied by 
Father Joseph. Heaven, unlike James Thurber’s 
vin ordinaire, amused by its lack of presumption. 

Now Heaven (ist floor) is gone, and Paradise 
(Ground floor) lost. Whether Paris and mankind 
have gained by the substitution of the morality of 
the cinema for the earthy vulgarity of flesh and 
blood is perhaps doubtful. Anyway, on the opposite 
side of Boulevard de Clichy there is still a cabaret 
called Hell. 


RPA GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Tue Secretary of the RPA Glasgow Group reports 
that Mrs Margaret Knight spoke on ‘ Morals Without 
Religion’ to an audience of 150 in Glasgow on October 16. 
It was a successful meeting and reported in the Glasgow 
Herald. On December 10 Mrs Margaret Knight will 
address the Manchester Humanist Fellowship. Their 
meetings are at 64 George Street, on Saturdays at 3 pm. 

The Chiswick Humanist Group will be addressed by 
Mr J. Hoare on ‘ Film as an Art’ on Dec. 4, at 7.30 pm, 
at 127 Park Road, London, W4. 

The Orpington Humanist Group will hold their 
Annual General Meeting at Sherry’s Restaurant, High 
Street, Orpington, on December 11, at 7 pm. 

The Bristol Humanist Fellowship states that there 
has been a considerable influx of new members, and they 
have found a new meeting-place at Hermes Room, 
Guildhall Chambers, 26 Broad Street, Bristol 1. Those 
interested should write to Mr T. O’Brien, 30 The Dell, 
Westbury-on-Trym. 
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Notes and News 


T would be a pity if the interest in a non-religious 

outlook, which is now being displayed in all parts o! 
the world, is checked by barren scholastic disputes over 
words. Those who are not against us are for us. Whethe: 
our friends call themselves-freethinkers or secularists or 
humanists is surely of much less importance than whether 
they are in sympathy with our aims. The history of the 
Churches is a warning against erecting foolish barriers 
because of some quibble about doctrine or the meaiiing 
of a label. We are not a sect and, unlike the Churches 
we wish to stimulate individuals to think courageous!, 
for themselves. There is no hard party line for rationalist- 
to toe, but there is a common attitude—the rejection o' 
supernatural authority and a readiness to submit to 
rational judgment. In this attitude we can discover 
unity amid diversity. 

We welcome the formation of a group in Cambridge 
University which has chosen to call itself * The Cambrid ve 
Humanists *. Its object is to provide a forum for peop!e 
in the City and University who want an opportunity to 
meet for discussion and hear talks by visiting speakers 
A statement issued by the founders says: * There ar 
many organizations here, promulgating various types o. 
revealed religion, but, surprisingly enough, none |. 
express the long tradition of inquiry, free from religiou 
dogma, which, since the Renaissance and the scientific 
revolution of the seventeenth century, has become a 
increasingly important element in human thought anc 
action 


The Cambridge Group owes much to the splendid 
initiative of Mr J.S. L. Gilmour, Director of the University 
Botanic Garden, and arose after some informal talks 
among senior and junior members of the University. 
The first meeting was held on October 19 at King’s 
College, and Geoffrey Gorer spoke on * The Englishman's 
Religion’. The eighty seats which had been provided 
were quickly filled and the total attendance was about 
115. Mr E. M. Forster spoke in support of the venture 
and others who have indicated their sympathy with it 
include Professor G. E. Moore, OM, Dr David Daiches, 
Dr R. A. Lyttelton, Professor Sir Arthur Tansley, and 
Fred Hoyle. Information can be obtained from Jonathan 
Miller, 12 Hardwick Street, Cambridge. This is an 
excellent start and we hope that other universities will 
follow the example of Cambridge. 


* * * 
L/Cpl R. L. Odell, STC Staff, British Military Hospital, 


Singapore (c/o GPO Singapore), and Mrs |. Taylor, 
* Thursday's Green’, 51 Bishop’s Avenue, Twyford 


Park, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, are willing to meet other 
rationalists in their districts; Mr S. L. Symns, * Studio’, 
Butts Ash, Hythe, Southampton, would like to correspond 
with other members; and Mr Davis Tullman, Burton 
Hotel, 1429-N Clark St, Chicago 10, Illinois, USA, who 
will be visiting Britain early next year, would like to 
correspond with a British rationalist. 


Heathiana 


HERE is an old-fashioned definition of a * gentleman’ 
as a man with no visible means of support. 

My own notion of a * rationalist’ is that he is a man 
with no invisible means of support. 

* * 

Some Christian neo-apologists have been nervously 
ting to live up to this last definition. Their mythological 
nonsense has had a bad press. Unseeable, untouchable, 
unfactual myths turn out to be thin stuff in the light of 
© ur present-day empirical temper of mind. 

Consequently there has been a counter-:evolution— 
* hat is called the * de-mythologizing of religion ’. 

It is of considerable significance (as | would point out 
t those fellow rationalists who still remain rationalists) 
‘cat though rationalists as such are debarred from 
~oadcasting, every Tom, Dick and Harry of Christian 
. -ilosophizers are let loose on us in all the programmes, 

cluding the Third, to tell us about Mr Bultmann. 

What has Mr Bultmann to tell us? We must, he 
ynderously insists, move from myth to fact. We must 
ye up to modernistic interpretation of the Old Truths. 

‘\o argumentative clash with metaphysicians about the 
r ature of Deity. No futile resistance to Scientific Thought. 
After all, hasn’t Prof John Macmurray declared that the 
most religious happening in recent times has been the rise 
f science. 
” 

Worried preachers need worry no longer. All these 
awkward problems are (a’ ding to the gospel of Mr 
Rultmann and his ilk) p iems no longer. We had 
forgotten history. We hav«, therefore, only to rediscover 
our sense of history—and history means * the event of 
Christ 

The decision of faith is not a state of being, it is a 
relation. It is a response to history freely undertaken 
by a responsible being. The constellation of events 
embodied in the Christian message is therefore the only 
assurance of our personal freedom. 

* 

What a wonderful relief al! this must be to the cleric 
who is expected to be both a friendly adviser about divorce 
and an Encyclopedia Britannica. Alli he needs to do now 
is to employ this complicatedly unmeaning verbiage in 
the full and certain hope that it will suffocate all doubts 
with pseudo-intellectual fluff. It's Billy Graham in a 
Top Hat. 

* * * 

In the name of honesty we must admit that professors 
as well as parsons glean comfort from verbal smoke 
screens. Nothing impairs one’s ability to explain and 
instruct others more than a clear-sighted knowledge of 
one’s subject. I commend Wittgenstein’s ‘Whereof one 
cannoi speak, thereof one must be silent *. 

* 


News Flash. Children in the Doncaster Corporation 
children’s homes are to have an increase of sixpence a 
week pocket-money on condition that some of it is set 
aside for church collections. Tithes again ! 


How to Further 
Rationalism 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


HAT is a rationalist? Not everyone whc 
W: unsympathetic to Christianity or any 

other curreut religion is entitled to the 
name. Rationalism is an attitude and a metho. of 
inquiry. The rationalist puts a question m ‘rk 
against every solution of the world riddles < ad, 
though study and reflection may bring him to 
favour certain solutions, he does so provisiona y; 
he refuses to close his mind in the name of any *i m. 
He is opposed to otiose scepticism no less than to 
blind faith. He realizes that every line of inve:ti- 
gation ultimately leads to a surd—a ne plus ul'ra 
of thought. There are for him many genu ne 
problems now solvable or awaiting solution af er 
perhaps many years. But he knows that there . re 
bogus problems, such as the origin of motion « 1d 
the cause of space-time. Bogus problems so ofi:n 
figure in metaphysics. 

To be a rationalist is to aim at being reasonat le 
all round, to tolerate no dark places in the mind on 
_,Which the searchlight of reason may not be cast. 
A man may be a rationalist, yet refuse so to lat ¢! 
himself. But, as T. H. Huxley learned when « 
coined the name ‘ Agnostic’, labels are indispe: . 
able when attempting to define one’s own phi - 
sophical status in the face of challenge and criticis 

All who have joined the Rationalist Press Assoc . 
tion and accepted its principles are implic: 
committed to the label. Furthermore, by join. 
they welcome the spread of rationalism; they hx 
to see the area of irrational principles and syste: 
gradually contracted. 

Enthusiasm for a cause is not the same as appro. | 
of a cause. But those who are ardent propagand:. . 
—and no cause can be victorious without such 
must be deeply concerned about the surest way | > 
achieve success. 

Challenge of what is false can be direct or indirec . 
But if falsehood offers a direct challenge, it shou'd 
be met with a challenge as direct as its own. One 
need not formulate a verbal opposition to every- 
thing that seems to be unreasonable, except when 
it hinders desirable action. Many follies are best 
ignored. We do not now carry on a propaganda 
against witchcraft. What should be challenged on 
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an organized scale depends on environment. A 
rationalist in Pakistan or Iran should challenge 
Islam to the extent that social conditions permit. 
Absurdities of Shintoism or popular Buddhism 
should trouble a rationalist in Japan. Books on 
Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism, and other great non- 
Christian religions are, of course, valuable every- 
where for anyone who wishes to understand the 
cultures of vast masses of mankind. But in Europe, 
and in countries that have received their civilization 
from Europe, Christianity is the dominant religion, 
and those who live there, if they are rationalists, 
should challenge Christianity, and Judaism—which 
is the preamble of Christianity. 

Indirect challenges of Christianity are useful, 
though direct challenges should not be neglected. 
Scientific works, patiently building up a cosmology 
and an anthropology that are incompatible with 
the Christian Weltanschauung, come within the 
scope of rationalist propaganda. One may say 
the same of the discussion of moral and social 
problems along lines that question the assumptions 
of religious orthodoxy and appeal to purely human- 
ist principles. The study of comparative religion, 
which shows where the lines of supernaturalist 
belief and practice converge or diverge in the 
various creeds and cults, and which discloses their 
‘all-too-human’ roots and growth, and their roles 
for evil or good in the world drama, certainly 
belongs to the task of militant rationalism. To be 
militant does not mean to be cantankerous or 
intolerant; it means to be alert and to use a well- 
informed mind in the interests of what the rationalist 
regards as integral to the conservation and extension 
of civilization. 

A generation is growing up that appears to be 
indifferent to the theological issues that excited their 
fathers and grandfathers. Religion is a dead cause 
for millions, even when a lip-service of it is retained. 
And yet the Churches are still very active, and 
religious apologetics are poured out by the Press. 
Converts to Protestant and Catholic Christianity 
are made from the ranks of unbelievers. A section, 
probably a large section, of the young is keen to 
learn the case for orthodoxy. 

Are we justified in regarding all those whom the 
Churches attract as impervious to rationalist 
propaganda? May not the apathy shown be due 
to errors. in the method of approach? If nothing 
can be done to interest the present generation in the 
questions with which rationalism is vitally con- 
cerned, of what value are the organizations that 
seek to familiarize the public with these questions? 


Many imagine that theology will be gradually 
extinguished if we confine ourselves to popularizing 
scientific theories and discoveries, to debating along 
non-theological lines social and ethica! questions. 
and writing histories that only incidentally revea' 
the more sinister roles of Christianity and other 
religions. Organizations to promote rationalism 
would then be a needless expense. Plenty of pub- 
lishers, including those responsible for the excellent 
Pelican series, are helping to create the menta! 
atmosphere desired, and they will suffice if this is 
the best way to asphyxiate unsatisfactory creeds. 

There are not a few rationalists who despair © 
interesting their contemporaries in fationalism as © 
body of beliefs based on science and critical re 
search; they think that only topics of the hour 
like divorce, birth-control, or the logic and ethic. 
of nuclear fission, will appeal to a public larg: 
enough to be worth reaching. A man who does no: 
want to know the philosophic background to his 
problems is a poor recruit for rationalism and 
hardly an acquisition for any Church that professe: 
to have a philosophy. 

Christians are exhorted to be ready to meet an: 
challenge to their faith. Brilliant theologians, lik. 
Canon Demant and Canon Raven, know mor 
about science and historical criticism than th. 
rationalist rank-and-file. They are not content t. 
create an atmosphere favourable to Christianity. If 
rationalism ceases to challenge the theologians, the: 
will not cease to challenge rationalism. Biblica! 
criticism, in this country at any rate, is almost 
wholly in the hands of religious specialists. Rational- 
ists have learned a great deal from them, but the 
study of the Bible under the shadow of ecclesiasti- 
cism necessarily carries with it reservations that 
fail to clarify the issues at stake. 

A rationalism that hopes for a future must burke 
nothing and neglect nothing that can be pressed 
into the service of orthodoxy; it must be prepared 
to answer any questions a sincere inquirer may 
raise. There is a serious danger of religious reaction 
on a vast scale. In the reign of George II Bishop 
Butler noted that Christianity seemed to be generally 
looked on as ‘ fictitious’. We know that Wesley- 
anism and the revoit against the principles of the 
French Revolution, which was inspired, or thought 
to be inspired, by an anti-Christian spirit, brought 
about a renascence of orthodoxy, and that among 
the upper and middle classes of early nineteenth- 
century England rationalism was regarded as dis- 
reputable. Today, the fear of Communism, and the 
crude and dogmatic ‘ Dialectical Materialism’ of 


Russia and her satellites, which has all the ugly 

features of a religion, are encouraging a return to 

the Churches and what the Churches stand for. 
Will the century end with the slogans of rival 


-fanaticisms ruling the world and silencing both the 


more liberal forms of religion and the patient, 
circumspect, and tolerant humanism which the 
Rationalist Press Association has done so much to 
cherish? Goethe’s warning, ‘he only earns his 
frcedom and existence who daily conquers them 
anew’, should be heeded by all who believe that 
\ th the cause of rationalism is bound up the cause 
all mankind, *‘ Freedom and existence ° are never 
-on by reticence about the bullying dogmas and 
_ausible sophistries that eternally menace them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


fiumanism and Rationalism 

Sir,—I was pleased to read Sir 
Sheldon Dudley’s letter in support 
of Professor Heath’s views against 
the endeavour to persuade us that 
rationalism should be identified 
with humanism, a term which he 
aptly points out is a vague one. 
I hope that letter spoke for most 
of our members. 

Some twenty-five years ago, 
when, having bought and read 
Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe 
in the Thinker’s Library, I was 
led to join the RPA. It was 
because I understood the aims of 
the movement to be to further 
the knowledge of the universe as 
disclosed by reason, provide liter- 
ature compatible with this object, 
and free the mind of man from 
the superstitious notions inherited 
from ancient times. Surely a 
grand and praiseworthy work. 

In the sense that we desire to 
cultivate decent—though not ne- 
cessarily mawkish—behaviour all 
rationalists and a vast number of 
non-rationalists are 


already h:imonists without the 
superimpos:tioa of a new credo 
of that namic «4 rationalists. 

The word ‘aitionalist * may not 
be perfect ©» its description of 
what the -iation seeks to do, 
but it ho sufficient force to 
endow it ‘h the idea that its 
members «°° rot at any rate tied 
up to any --' gious creed or to 
political s) ‘cis which in these 
days are « "0st exalted to the 
status of a reed. 

Once a -ei—+religious, semi- 
religious, 0. political—is allowed 
to be allied ‘> our otherwise open 
and free : tionalist aims and 
views touc! ni: upon the Uni- 
verse it w uld, | believe, soon 
dominate t = purpose and lead 
to division _».| disintegration of 
the RPA. ey rationalists know 
each other ; ersonally, but it 
seems to m ere ix a bond of 
unity amon; rembers because of 
this rationa! © sire to extend our 
reasoned vic y on the scheme of 
things, what \ r other views each 
member >utside our central 


idea. And there is a long way to 
ge yet before mankind is freed 
rom his god-superstitions.—V. H. 
Hawkes, Radlett, Herts. 


{Other letters on the above sub- 
ject are unavoidably carried over 
to our next issue.—Eb.] 


Christian Morality 

Sir,—In your November issue 
Mr Ryder asks us to * exarhine the 
evidence ’ for his *‘ sweeping state- 
ment’ that ‘the Churches do not 
teach such a code’ (of conduct) 
and adds that ‘we have no 
mention of the new commandment 
(“Love one another”) in the 
official teaching of the Church’ 
and that ‘the liturgy of the 
Churches does not teach New 
Testament ethics.” Mr Ryder 
should read the Communion Ser- 
vice and the Catechism again. 
The former quotes the ‘golden 
rule’ of Matthew VII and follows 
this by other ethical quotations, 
* doing good to all men’, ‘ pity the 
poor ’, etc, and the Catechism says 
“my duty towards my neighbour 
is to love him as myself and to do 
to all men as I would they do unto 
me, W. Nixon. Geneva. 


superstition. 


Please show this 


The Rationalist Press Association was foun. by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims. (1) 
To promote iatellectual liberty; 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind ‘rom 


RATIONALSST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRUXY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Covent Garden aon 


(2) To read 


to a friend 


I accept your special offer in 
Rationalist 


Review and_ enclose 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER ‘A’ 

All who enrol in response to this offer (quote Special 
Offer ‘A”) will receive : 

1. (a) INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUS, edited by D. V. 
Glass, Members’ edition, 5s, or* 

(6) A New APPROACH TO PsycHIcaL RESEARCH, 

by Antony Flew, Members’ edition, 6s. 
A Picture Book or EvoLuTion, by C. M. 
Beadnell, 15s. Cloth. 
Tue THINKER’s HANDBOOK, by Hector Hawton, 
2s 6d. Paper cover. 
THe Story or THE RPA, by A. Gowans 
Whyte, 5s. Cloth. 
Turirt Books. Is 6d each. Pa 


£1 Is entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
_set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Associ.tion.* 
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